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this crushing nightmare, and thereby strength be ac- 
quired for the accomplishment of still greater tasks of 
civilization ! 

All those who shall aid in the accomplishment of this 
work will receive the blessing of millions of men of all 
nations. 

Stuttgart, 3 A Wachterstrasse. 



The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 

The Great Musical Festival. 

BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECEETAEY. 

On Wednesday evening, March 24, the members and 
friends of the Society, numbering over a thousand people, 
met at Carnegie Hall to celebrate the present condition 
of world peace in a musical festival of an international 
nature. Carnegie Hall was decorated from floor to ceil- 
ing with the flags of all nations, and never in the history 
of the building has it been done so beautifully and so 
well. The representatives of sixteen different nations 
had been invited to sit in boxes appropriately decorated 
with their national flags and insignia, and all were pres- 
ent either in the person of the Ambassador, Consul- 
General or Legation Attaches. 

The festival was given under the patronage of President 
and Mrs. Taft, Governor and Mrs. Hughes, Mayor and 
Mrs. McClellan, and a score or more of the most promi- 
nent private citizens in New York. It was almost en- 
tirely musical in character, the only exception being two 
brief speeches. The stage arrangement was especially 
effective. To the front sat the two speakers of the 
evening, His Excellency, Wu Ting Fang, Minister from 
China, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and on either side men 
prominent in the peace movement. Back of these were 
the members of a Japanese choral society in native cos- 
tume. Next to them sat thirty Russian singers in bright- 
hued peasant attire. Behind these were banked twice 
as many Austrians in the picturesque costume of the 
Tyrol. The well-known German Arion Society occupied 
the left of the stage, and the Swedish and Norwegian 
Glee Clubs were well to the centre, with the Festival 
Quartet, which represented Italy, and a special quartet 
for Great Britain. France, Holland and the United States 
were also finely represented in the musical program. 

Mr. Carnegie's speech was notable for a severe arraign- 
ment of the present government in England, which, he 
said, had revived the war spirit and had started the 
civilized nations arming to the teeth by its policy of 
building Dreadnoughts. He nevertheless indorsed the 
plan of Admiral Goodrich for an Anglo-American naval 
alliance to maintain peace in the Atlantic and Pacific. 
He expressed the hope that the dawn of universal peace 
and international arbitration was not far off. 

He said further : " Sixteen nations are here to-night, 
which we cordially welcome — many of the European 
nations, and even far-off China, that most peaceable of 
all peoples, and our sister republic of Mexico, ally in all 
things pertaining to peace. We welcome one and all. 

" It would be a blessed day for the world if those who 
make the quarrels were the only ones to fight. As a 
class they are noted for preferring substitutes." 

Continuing, Mr. Carnegie said : " We are preserving 
the peace of the Western Hemisphere with the friendly 



offices of Mexico, and this is the germ which is to develop 
and finally to secure the peace of the world, because we 
shall extend that idea. ' 

"Another illustration of what this Western Hemisphere 
is doing in the way of peace: Five Central American 
Republics met in Washington and resolved that they 
would found a Supreme Court for the adjustment of any 
question that ever arose between them, and this very 
morning, — I meant to bring the document with me and 
show it to you, — this very morning I received the news 
that the contract for the temple of peace has been let. 

" Secretary Root, who was in charge of foreign affairs, 
during his term of office, negotiated twenty-three treaties 
by which troublesome disputes are all to be arbitrated. 
When a master mind like Secretary Root's, with the 
support of one of the most thoroughgoing and energetic 
Presidents, sets out from love of peace to obtain it by 
peaceful measures, it is astonishing how he triumphs. 

" Be of good cheer ! No great cause is making such 
rapid progress as that of the peaceful arbitration of inter- 
national disputes. There are those present to-night who 
will live to see war discarded by civilized nations. Just 
as in our own generation slavery, man-owning, has passed 
away, so are the youth of to-day to see man-killing no 
longer disgracing civilization. Be of good cheer! All 
goes well ! Men are soon to beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks and learn 
war no more." 

Wu Ting- Fang spoke of the respect his nation, which, 
he said, was distinctly a nation of peace, had for this 
nation, but he did not altogether oppose himself to heavy, 
armament, which, he said, was not dangerous in the hands 
of just nations. He, too, praised the arbitration treaties 
and spoke of his pleasure in arranging such a treaty last 
year between this nation and China. 

" Prepare for war to prevent war is a stock argument. 
Many of you may believe in it, and I don't altogether 
differ with you. Yet it is a double-edged argument. A 
great armament with a just nation is good perhaps ; but 
the danger is that a strong power may be tempted to 
abuse her strength. Big armaments are dangerous. 
Your men are men of high honor; you would not go 
rashly to war. We have absolute confidence in you as a 
people. Yet with you a big armament might be bad be- 
cause of the great moral influence you wield. 

" Your nation has brought others to join with it in 
arbitration treaties in certain classes of disputes. Your 
nation was the first to take that step ; it is in the right 
direction. When China heard of this she was quick to 
follow. Last year I had the great pleasure of negotiat- 
ing a treaty of this kind — a treaty now ratified by both 
governments, and I hope the final papers will 'soon be 
exchanged. 

" An ancient Chinese philosopher laid down the prin- 
ciple that conquest by force was not true and permanent 
— that conquest by justice and kindness was best. We 
still observe that principle ; it is traditional." 

The day following the festival one of the leading New 
York dailies, in an editorial commenting on the occasion, 
said : 

" ' Universal peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful 
dream,' said Germany's great war captain, Von Moltke, 
years ago. « There are those present to-night who will 
live to see war discarded by civilized nations,' said the 
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great captain of industry, Andrew Carnegie, no longer 
ago than night before last. Von Moltke was looking 
backward, Mr. Carnegie was looking around him, and 
forward* 

" While it may be argued that Von Moltke was right 
as to the past, Mr. Carnegie is incontestably right as to 
the present and future. In this commercial age the great 
established nations can gain nothing by war that is worth 
a moment's consideration when put over against the in- 
evitable' and enormous losses. The Peace Society has 
members, advocates and converts, who twenty-five years 
ago would have taken no interest in its labors. Mr. Car- 
negie himself is a real and effective force for peace, 
because he, as one of the most conspicuous figures in the 
industrial world, is in a peculiar sense a representative of 
the interests opposed to war, and speaks their protest 
with the voice of authority. It is such voices that will 
urge and influence governments to proffer their good 
offices when war impends or is threatened. 

" The greatest peace society of all is the family of na- 
tions* England and Germany could not advance far 
on the road to conflict without inviting and receiving 
representations, counsel, admonitions even, or, as Mr. 
Carnegie calls them, 'intimations,' that would persuade 
both nations to seek diligently some wiser way to an 
adjustment of their differences." 

Every one agreed that the festival was a success, both 
from an artistic and ethical point of view, and that its 
influence would be far-reaching. 

Any members of the Peace Society of the City of New 
York who wish to attend the International Peace Con- 
ference at Stockholm in September, will be furnished 
credentials by applying to the office at 507 Pifth Avenue. 

K^n — -■ 

New Books. 

The Passing of the Tariff. By Raymond L. 
Bridgman. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1909. 
272 pages, Price, $1.20 net. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, well known already as the 
author of " World Organization," and an ardent believer 
in its practicability as well as its desirableness, discusses 
in his new book the relation of the various national tariff 
systems to the world's business development. He holds 
these systems to be detrimental to international trade as 
well as unjust to classes of people whose interests within 
the nation are sacrificed for the benefit of their favored 
fellow citizens. He does not condemn the protective 
features of the tariff. He would be willing to see feeble 
trade interests protected by exemption from taxation or 
by a bonus paid according to a percentage on bona fide 
capital invested in them, but he would do away with the 
divisive influences of the tariff from the standpoint of 
international welfare. 

Tariffs, in his opinion, are founded upon international 
jealousy and suspicion, so much, of which still rules in 
the minds of men that the merchants of one country, in 
their blighting provincialism, often rejoice over the mis- 
fortunes of their rivals abroad when in reality the losses 
of their rivals are their own, and the world markets so 
much the worse off as a consequence of depression. In 
the Bible, no less than in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and in other revered sources of truth and principle, 
we find testimony that all men are members of one equal 



brotherhood with mutual rights and duties. If we once 
realize this in an organized international state, there will 
be greater freedom and prosperity for all. That a sense 
of this mutual obligation is being felt is shown in the 
Hague Conferences and in other kinds of international con- 
gresses ; but the practical working out of commercial unity 
is to be seen in the international congresses called to con- 
sider uniform customs' regulations, weights and measures, 
and coinage. This is an age of transition. It is, therefore, 
necessarily full of inconsistencies. These signs of prog- 
ress appear in the face of the extraordinary growth of 
armaments which are brutish expressions of the same 
historic suspicion and rivalry which establish on a foun- 
dation of selfishness the separate national tariffs. But 
armaments will go, and go forever into obloquy, when 
the nations become federated. 

Several chapters of Mr. Bridgman's book are well 
worth reprinting separately for the education of the 
public. 

The Story of a Boeder City during the Civil 
War. By Galusha Anderson. Boston : Little, Brown 
& Company. 385 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 

When the Civil War broke out, St. Louis, a border city 
with a population partly Southern and partly Northern in 
sympathy, was a hotbed of agitation for the interests of 
each side. Men were secretly organized, armed and 
drilled for an encounter within the city at any moment, 
and as the war went on Confederate and Union soldiers 
were both sent to the front from the two camps of re- 
cruits, or participated in raids, skirmishes and battles 
near home, the most threatening of which was the inva- 
sion of Missouri under General Sterling Price. Several 
distinguished Federal officers had command in Missouri, 
among them Harney, Fremont, Halleck, Curtis, Schofield 
and Rosecrans, but the leading figure for a time, a man 
of great executive force, was Brigadier-General Lyon, 
who succeeded in preserving the arsenal belonging to the 
United States which was situated in St. Louis. The city, 
at first more Southern than Northern in its sympathies, 
became friendly to the Union cause as the war progressed 
and organized the Western Sanitary Commission, in 
which leading citizens rendered important hospital ser- 
vice for the government troops. St. Louis was also a 
centre for military and political prisoners. The author, 
Dr. Anderson, Was a young man of about thirty at the 
breaking out of the war and the pastor of a Baptist 
church. He was familiar with every aspect of the life of 
the city and with the different stages of political opinion 
as they developed under pressure of the exciting events 
of the war. fie was a Union man and an abolitionist, 
but of the conservative type, who wanted peace if possi- 
ble and did everything in his power under exceedingly 
trying circumstances to conciliate his divided parish. 
The time came, however, when he had to speak out, and 
he spoke bravely but wisely, as did the great majority of 
his colleagues in the ministry when it was found that the 
duty of patriotism demanded absolute frankness in deal- 
ing with slavery and secession. 

One of the most instructive parts of the book is the 
description of the approach of the war, the mutual sus- 
picions, their causes and effects, the injudicious methods 
taken by the government and by the different political 



